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train his subordinates in the paths of virtue, was content to
instruct them in the things that concerned material existence
and the administration of property. He was the manager of
an agricultural estate rather than a spiritual director. Such
according to Eustathius was the life of the monks as he knew
it. He had seen the failure of his efforts at reform, and gives
free rein to his feelings in a satire, in which, though many
features are obviously exaggerated, the main causes of the
decay of the religious spirit are clearly set forth.
Among pernicious influences was the habit of granting
monasteries to laymen. This custom, to which John IV,
Patriarch of Antioch (1081-1118), devoted a pamphlet of
vigorous protest and which was condemned by the Councils,
was widely practised by the Iconoclast Emperors, notably by
Constantine V. To these sovereigns it offered a means of
rewarding political or military services to the detriment of
the monks, their resolute opponents in matters of religious
policy. The restoration of orthodoxy caused a temporary
lull in a practice so harmful to the institution of monasticism.
But it was soon revived in a form that seemed on the face of
it completely beneficial. Monasteries with buildings in
disrepair and likely to fall into ruin were made over to wealthy
laymen or high officials on condition that they should be
restored or rebuilt. By degrees this pretext was made to
serve for the giving away of religious houses that were in no
serious need of repair, then of others still less so, and finally
of even the most richly endowed monasteries.
This system proved disastrous for the monasteries. The
grantee or charistikarios ended by seizing all the goods of the
monks, leaving them only a fraction of their revenue. It was
impossible for them to celebrate their feasts with the cere-
mony enjoined by the founder, or to continue their daily
distribution of alms or food to the poor, and they were them-
selves left with only just enough to live upon. They became
entirely dependent on the goodwill of the new owner, and
the abbot lost all authority over his monks, who were often
forced to stoop to any dealings that would bring them the
means of subsistence. This state of affairs was even more
subversive of discipline in the women's convents. The
grantees, with their womenfolk and servants, were in con-